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When  Leaders  Fail 

Living  with  the  Consequences  of 
flissed  Coaching  Opportunities 
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’ve  been  fired.”  The  words 
struck  like  thunder  since  the 
person  on  the  other  end  of  my 
email  was  a  colleague  whom  I 
had  grown  to  admire,  even 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  quality  of 
her  work.  Still,  the  person  whom  I  had 
gotten  to  know  appreciated  continuous 
learning,  was  approachable,  smiled  eas¬ 
ily,  and  had  a  natural  curiosity  about 
management  and  organizations. 

“I’m  not  bitter — I’m  kind  of  relieved,” 
she  continued.  “I  knew  my  boss  believed 
that  I  wasn’t  worth  training.” 

Individual  Worth 

“Wasn’t  worth  training?”  I  thought.  “How 
can  that  be?”  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  event  in  most  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  root-causes  of  termination 
may  be  many.  It  may  be  due  to  a  poor 
hiring  decision  based  on  the  hiring  su¬ 
pervisor’s  lack  of  clarity  on  the  compe¬ 
tencies  required  by  the  job.  Perhaps  the 
competency  requirements  are  clear,  but 
the  candidate  misrepresented  their  abil¬ 
ities.  Perhaps  employee  dishonesty 
played  a  part.  Maybe  a  simple  person¬ 
ality  conflict  emerged.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  candidate  is  hired  with  limited 
competencies  with  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  training  and  a  suitable 
learning  curve  will  backfill  the  candi¬ 
date’s  knowledge  gaps.  And  sometimes 
that  development,  along  with  some  crit¬ 
ical  coaching,  never  takes  place. 

Nonetheless,  firing  someone  for  non¬ 
performance  without  the  proper  level 
of  support  for  the  learning  that  would 
have  enabled  the  employee  to  succeed 


is  as  glaring  an  indictment  of  the  man¬ 
ager  as  it  is  the  employee.  Both  failed  to 
perform. 

This  article  will  look  at  the  critical 
skills  of  performance  coaching  by  su¬ 


pervisors  and  managers  with  em¬ 
ployees  who  report  directly  to  them. 
In  their  role  of  managing  the  human 
assets  of  the  organization,  coaching 
skills  are  critical.  What  are  coaching 
skills?  How  is  coaching  different  from 
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mentoring?  Can  the  supervisors/man¬ 
agers  develop  their  coaching  skills? 
What  consequences  will  supervi¬ 
sors/managers  inevitably  face  without 
coaching?  Of  course,  supervisors/ 
managers  who  fail  to  understand  the 
relationship  that  leaders  develop  with 
followers  are  also  at  a  huge  disad¬ 
vantage.  Therefore,  this  article  will 
talk  about  supervisors/managers  as 
coaches  and  leaders. 


Defining  Coaching 
and  llentoring 

Let’s  clarify  the  difference  between  coach¬ 
ing  and  mentoring.  Coaching  is  the  as¬ 
sistance  offered  on  a  specific  goal/ob¬ 
jective,  is  usually  professional,  and 
involves  cognitive  skill  development  or 
guidance  in  mapping  a  strategy  to  at¬ 
tain  a  desired  outcome.  To  a  coach,  suc¬ 


cess  of  the  individual  is  defined  by  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  the  task(s)  leading 
to  the  desired  outcome.  Thus,  coaching 
may  incorporate  the  teaching  inherent 
in  training.  The  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  coaching  and  training  is  that 
coaching  also  involves  some  diagnostic 
work  to  determine  if  training  is  appro¬ 
priate,  and  if  so,  what  training  would 
be  most  effective?  The  coaching  focus 
is  to  enable  the  person  being  coached 


to  accomplish  a  specific  performance 
standard. 

Mentoring  involves  supporting  the  total 
human  package  (i.e. ,  personal  devel¬ 
opment,  professional  development,  etc.) 
and  is  much  deeper  and  inclusive  of  the 
entire  person  (much  like  a  close  rela¬ 
tive,  scout  leader,  or  minister  to  a  young 


person  going  through  adolescence).  To 
the  mentor,  success  of  the  entire  person 
in  the  context  of  his  or  her  life  is  the 
goal. 

For  example,  a  coach  would  help  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  develop  the  skills  to  master  cost 
accounting.  A  mentor  would  go  deeper 
(largely  due  to  the  deeper  trust  a  men¬ 
tor  develops  with  the  person  being  men¬ 
tored),  helping  the  person  discover 
whether  cost  accounting  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  explore  as  a  career  field  based 
on  the  individual’s  interests,  hobbies, 
background,  and  beliefs.  Many  people 
go  into  a  career  field  due  to  the  work  or 
expectations  of  their  parents,  regardless 
of  their  own  personal  interests.  A  coach 
might  never  touch  upon  this  issue, 
whereas  a  mentor  would  probe  it. 

Managers  should  coach  as  an  expected  part 
of  their  job.  Effective  leaders  coach  and 
frequently  they  mentor  as  well  because 
of  the  trust  they  engender  with  some  of 
those  who  follow.  Unfortunately,  both 
terms  are  commonly  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  They  are,  however,  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  very  different  relationships. 

Traditionally,  coaching  was  intended  to 
address  a  performance  problem,  thus 
preventing  the  derailment  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  career.  In  Executive  Coaching:  An  An¬ 
notated  Bibliography,  Christina  A.  Dou¬ 
glas  and  William  H.  Morley  contend  that 
coaching  has  further  evolved  to  a 
method  of  enhancing  the  performance 
of  high-potential  talent. 

As  a  professional  observer  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership  over  the  past  30 
years,  this  definition  contains  many  of 
the  elements  of  leadership.  I  don’t  de¬ 
fine  leadership  as  a  title;  rather,  1  view 
it  as  something  that  is  granted  by  those 
who  follow.  Put  another  way,  if  you  are 
out  in  front  leading  and  no  one  is  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  you  are  doing  is  taking  a 
walk. 

By  contrast,  supervisor  and  manager 
are  titles.  Titles  imply  a  span  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  For  example,  a  widget  pro¬ 
duction  manager  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  widget  production,  while  the 
widget  quality  control  supervisor  over- 
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UN  F  REEZIN  G 


Disconfirmation  of  old  behaviors 


-Anxiety  about  outcomes 
‘Guilt  about  outcomes 

•  Save  Face  (avoid  defensive  response) 

MOVING  (i.e.,  Cognitive  Restructuring) 

•  Coaching/Mentoring/Training 

•  Job  rotation  (On-the-job  learning) 

•  Temporary  assignment 
REFREEZING 

•  Successful  outcomes  aligned  with  goals 

•  Reward  (intrinsic  strongest  form  of  reward) 

•  Recognition 


sees  the  quality  aspects  of  widget  pro¬ 
duction.  Unfortunately,  nowhere  is 
leadership  of  others  implied;  yet,  it  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  job  if  supervi¬ 
sors/managers  have  anyone  reporting 
to  them. 

When  supervisors/managers  choose  to 
coach,  they  demonstrate  key  leadership 
skills.  This  is  because  the  coach  and  the 
learner  build  a  relationship  of  joint  trust 
and  dedication.  Not  surprising  is  the 
fact  that  those  supervisors  who  coach 
with  excellence  are  usually  considered 
exceptional  leaders  by  those  they  coach. 
Coaches  demonstrate  loyalty  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  their  colleagues  by  paying 
attention  to  the  overall  development  of 
those  employees  who  are  their  direct 
subordinates. 

The  Leader's  Dilemmas 

Leaders,  i.e.,  supervisors/managers,  are 
frequently  “too  busy”  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development  of  their  most 
critical  resource — their  employees. 
When  employees  don’t  receive  the  train¬ 
ing  and  support  that  enable  them  to  suc¬ 
ceed  at  job-related  tasks,  the  meta  mes¬ 
sage  (i.e.,  the  unspoken,  frequently 
unconscious  message  that  underscores 
every  form  of  communication)  sent  to 
the  employee  is  that  they,  and  the  work 
they  do — are  not  very  important  nor  of 
particular  value  to  the  organization. 

Under-trained  personnel  are  a  huge  drag 
on  organizational  effectiveness.  Of 
course,  they  are  inefficient.  They  lack 
critical  skills  that  reduce  them,  over  time, 
to  incompetence.  This  places  them  in 
the  humiliating  position  of  appearing  to 
their  co-workers  as  providing  little  value. 
The  longer  it  continues,  the  lower 
morale  across  the  unit  sinks,  not  only 
for  the  under-trained  employee,  but  also 
for  those  who  must  pick  up  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  the  employee’s  mini¬ 
mal  effectiveness.  Anger  flares  (usually 
at  the  employee),  and  unit  cohesion  de¬ 
teriorates. 

Interestingly,  the  discomfort  of  super¬ 
visors  with  their  own  inability  to  train 
others  effectively,  their  lack  of  compas¬ 
sion  for  others,  or  their  unconscious 
power  issues  that  maintain  rigid  senior- 


Stages  in  the  Change  Process 


subordinate  (top-dog  vs.  bottom-dog) 
relationships,  are  frequently  at  the  root 
of  their  reluctance  to  coach  subordi¬ 
nates.  Coaching  is  an  expression  of  lead¬ 
ers’  personal  commitment  to  their  subor¬ 
dinates’  success. 

Conversely,  when  employees  and  their 
supervisors  design  and  implement  a  de¬ 
velopment  plan  to  help  employees 
quickly  gain  critical  skills,  the  meta  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  they  and  their  jobs  are  val¬ 
ued  in  the  organization.  When  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  are  given  to  employees, 
they  tend  to  use  such  attributes  wisely. 
Learners  esteem  the  teachers  (supervi¬ 
sors,  managers,  or  parents)  who  give 
them  knowledge,  then  help  them  de¬ 
velop  and  apply  it. 

When  employees  are  coached  and  given 
ample  time  to  ascend  their  individual 
learning  curves,  both  coaches  and  em¬ 
ployees  deeply  explore  the  competen¬ 
cies  exceptional  job  performance  re¬ 
quires  and  whether  or  not  employees 
have — or  can  develop — those  essential 
competencies.  When  experience  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  desired  compe¬ 
tencies  are  not  present  in  employees, 
separation  from  the  job  ( not  necessarily 
the  organization)  becomes  the  obvious 
alternative  to  both  parties.  Thus,  the  po¬ 
tential  negative  impact  on  self-esteem 
of  employees  is  reduced.  They  can  move 
forward  with  greater  clarity  about  their 
future  job  options.  Likewise,  managers 


know  what  competencies  are  critical  in 
finding  successful  replacements. 

A  Coaching  Case 

As  a  new  insurance  industry  supervisor 
in  the  late  1970s,  my  company  hired  an 
administrative  assistant  who  I’ll  refer  to 
as  Pat.  I  did  a  poor  job  of  interviewing 
Pat  (of  course,  in  those  days  I  had  never 
been  offered  training  in  interview  tech¬ 
niques).  I  assumed  that  if  she  passed  the 
company’s  screening,  she  was  fully  qual¬ 
ified.  Pat  appeared  pleasant  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  learning  our  business.  She 
passed  the  requisite  typing  test  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  company.  She  was  hired 
and  was  very  happy  to  have  the  job. 

From  the  outset,  however,  Pat  struggled 
with  accuracy  in  typing  and  filing.  We 
immediately  worked  on  developing  a 
strategy  for  helping  her  become  more 
proficient.  Pat  was  intelligent  (she  had 
a  teaching  degree)  and  was  willing  to 
work  long  hours  if  that  would  help  her 
succeed.  Her  positive  attitude  was  con¬ 
tagious  throughout  the  office. 

Over  time,  it  became  clear  to  us  both  that 
Pat’s  skills  were  simply  too  limited  for 
secretarial  work.  I  was  really  perplexed. 
Her  limitations  were  making  both  of  our 
jobs  increasingly  difficult.  Mistakes 
slowed  down  our  mutual  productivity 
substantially  since  they  meant  more  re¬ 
work  and  proofreading.  We  both  faced 
mounting  pressure  from  management, 
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who  grew  increasingly  frustrated  over 
the  poor  quality  of  my  customer  corre¬ 
spondence.  Even  her  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  proofreading  failed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  her  work.  Documents 
were  unavailable  due  to  misfiling.  My 
coaching  efforts  weren’t  working  very 
well! 

Assuming  that  your 
direct  subordinates 
understand  what  your 
expectations  are  without 
benefit  of  a  recent 
conversation  about 
those  expectations- 
which  are  constantly 
changing  with  various 
situations— is  unrealistic 
...  Assuming  they  will 
somehow  “figure  it  out” 
without  your  help  is  also 
wishful  thinking. 

Then  one  day,  we  were  informally  talk¬ 
ing  about  her  education  degree.  1  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  Pat’s  degree  was  in 
special  education  working  with  learn¬ 
ing-disabled  children.  I  discovered  that 
she  loved  working  with  children.  When 
I  asked  why  she  wasn’t  teaching,  she 


told  me  she  couldn’t  find  a  position  in 
her  field. 

We  agreed  that  she  could  use  a  portion 
of  each  workday  for  three  months  to 
hunt  for  such  a  position;  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  began  learning  something  about 
special  education  and  area  schools  spe¬ 
cializing  in  teaching  learning-disabled 
children.  Within  three  months,  Pat  had 
found  a  position  and  left  the  insurance 
industry,  not  only  with  the  sense  that 
she  had  learned  something  valuable 
about  herself,  but  also  with  her  dignity 
intact. 

I  had  learned  much  as  well.  During  her 
search  for  an  alternative  field  of  work, 
Pat  shared  with  me  that  she  had  mod¬ 
erate  to  severe  dyslexia.  Dyslexia  is  a 
condition  that  allows  a  dyslexic  reader 
to  see  letters  and  numbers  on  the  printed 
page  as  reversed.  I  learned  that  dyslexic 
children  take  much  longer  to  learn  to 
read  since  they  see  words  that  make  no 
sense  to  them.  At  the  time,  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  dyslexia.  As  I  learned  about 
this  disability,  1  began  to  understand 
why  she  had  such  difficulty  in  proof¬ 
reading  and  filing.  When  interviewing 
for  her  replacement,  I  was  much  clearer 
about  candidate  skills,  performance  ex¬ 
pectations,  attitude  toward  work,  de¬ 
velopmental  needs,  as  well  as  dyslexia. 
The  latter  knowledge  helped  me  un¬ 
derstand  my  own  daughter’s  learning 
disability  several  years  later. 

Coaching  Pat  allowed  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  build  a  relationship  of  trust. 
Without  that  trust,  Pat  would  not  have 
shared  with  me  her  knowledge  of  her 
disability.  It  was  too  personal — sharing 
it  in  public,  too  unsafe.  Appearing  in¬ 
competent  in  one’s  public  work  envi¬ 
ronment  was  too  painful  for  her.  Her 
confidence  in  my  confidentiality  was 
critical.  I  would  have  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  about  a  disability  that 
counts  thousands  of  people  among  its 
victims.  I  could  well  have  repeated  the 
same  mistake  in  interviewing  her  re¬ 
placement. 

The  Change  Process 

Since  coaching  is  concerned  with  the 
behavioral  change  of  another  person,  it 


makes  sense  for  the  coach  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  a  change  model.  Kurt  Lewin’s 
change  model,  shown  on  the  previous 
page  and  described  in  his  Frontiers  in 
Group  Dynamics:  Concept,  Method  and 
Reality  in  Social  Science:  Social  Equilibria 
and  Social  Change,  outlines  three  stages 
in  the  change  process:  Unfreezing,  Mov¬ 
ing  (cognitive  restructuring),  and  Re¬ 
freezing. 

Unfreezing 

Unfreezing  means  coaching  candidates 
discover  (i.e. ,  disconfirm)  that  their  old 
behavior  is  no  longer  effective.  This  can 
be  the  most  difficult  of  the  stages.  Often 
painful  and  confusing,  Unfreezing  can 
create  vulnerability  in  change  candi¬ 
dates.  Unfreezing  actually  occurs  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  realize  that 
an  old  behavior,  which  has  operated 
successfully  for  years,  is  no  longer  work¬ 
ing  for  them. 

This  realization  only  takes  place  when 
change  candidates  feel  anxiety  about 
continuing  the  old  behavior  (perhaps 
the  outcome  is  one  that  is  unintended 
and  unwanted),  or  guilty  about  using 
the  behavior  (perhaps  it  causes  unnec¬ 
essary  stress  on  others). 

The  second  ingredient  for  successful 
Unfreezing  to  occur  is  the  need  for 
change  candidates  to  “save  face.”  This 
is  the  precise  reason  why  effective  coach¬ 
ing  must  take  place  in  privacy.  Most  of 
us  can  relate  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
singled  out  for  criticism  within  a  group. 
The  emotional  response  is  to  become 
defensive  and  resist  the  value  of  the  feed¬ 
back.  When  this  defensiveness  takes 
place,  disconfirmation  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Success  in  coaching  someone  through 
Unfreezing  is  to  act  in  support  by  of¬ 
fering  complete  emotional  safety  dur¬ 
ing  the  Unfreezing  stage.  That  sup¬ 
port  is  granted  when  coaches  remain 
in  inquiry  mode  rather  than  losing 
patience  and  resorting  to  directive  be¬ 
havior. 

Moving 

Moving  means  changes  in  attitude,  val¬ 
ues,  structure,  feeling,  or  behaviors — 
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what  typically  happens  when  people 
discuss  and  plan  new  actions.  Old  be¬ 
haviors  (sometimes  old,  trusted  behav¬ 
iors)  are  stripped  away.  The  resulting 
vulnerability  can  be  disconcerting.  A 
new  behavior  is  needed  immediately  to 
replace  the  old,  disconfirmed  behavior. 
This  is  the  stage  when  coaching  is  ef¬ 
fective.  Change  candidates  welcome  new 
skills  that  can  be  directly  linked  to  their 
desired  outcomes.  Immediate  practice 
of  the  new  skill  sets  is  required  before 
change  candidates  become  comfortable 
with  the  new  behavior. 

Coaches  conduct  the  training  or  arrange 
for  the  training  to  take  place.  Sometimes, 
the  most  appropriate  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  temporary  assignment  or  a  com¬ 
plete  job  rotation.  Sometimes,  being  sent 
to  skill-building  courses  will  provide  a 
range  of  new  behaviors — behaviors  that 
candidates  would  not  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  open  to  learning. 

Refreezing 

Refreezing  takes  place  once  change  can¬ 
didates  discover  that  outcomes  are 
aligned  with  their  ultimate  goals.  This 
success  serves  to  reinforce  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  behavior. 

In  Refreezing,  coaches  provide  feedback 
by  pointing  out  effective  use  and  results 
of  the  new  skill(s).  Further,  coaches 
question  how  candidates  feel  about  the 
results.  For  Refreezing  to  occur,  candi¬ 
dates  must  sense  the  intrinsic  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  with  the  results  offered 
by  mastery  of  a  new  skill.  Once  coaches 
recognize  the  successful  change,  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  change  candidates 
themselves  accompanies  the  intrinsic 
reward,  thus  providing  the  foundations 
of  Refreezing. 

Understanding  the  change  process  that 
all  of  us  go  through  whenever  we  want 
a  different  outcome  to  a  particular  situ¬ 
ation  offers  coaches  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  on  which  to  hang  their  coaching 
efforts. 

The  Coach's  Attitude 

Before  looking  at  the  coaching  process 
itself,  it  first  makes  sense  to  understand 
that  coaching  is  an  attitude — a  frame  of 


mind.  Effective  coaches  understand  one 
basic  caveat:  people  behave  the  way  they 
do  for  a  reason  that  to  them  makes 
sense.  Whether  it  makes  sense  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  the  issue.  Given 
their  view  of  the  world,  their  beliefs  and 
their  assumptions,  their  behavior — in 
the  context  of  a  specific  situation — their 
actions  make  sense  to  them. 

Coaches,  therefore,  need  to  adopt  the 
approach  of  inquiry  rather  than  censure. 
Where  are  the  individuals  being  coached 
going  off  track?  What  is  it  about  their 
view  of  the  world,  their  beliefs,  or  their 
assumptions  that  requires  realignment? 

Pat,  for  example,  knew  her  work  was 
full  of  mistakes,  and  her  mistakes  were 
adding  pressure  to  our  working  rela¬ 
tionship.  My  demanding  more  of  her 
would  only  have  made  a  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  even  tougher.  Once  we  had  de¬ 
termined  what  was  important  to  Pat  and 
what  she  was  educated  to  do,  the  solu¬ 
tion  became  evident  to  us  both.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  we  became  allies  in  finding 
a  solution,  rather  than  adversaries  in  at¬ 
tacking  her  incompetence.  Effective  lead¬ 
ers  develop  the  ability  to  confront  dif¬ 
ficult  situations  while  maintaining  clarity 
about  the  needs  of  all  involved,  discov¬ 
ering  common  ground,  and  working  to¬ 
ward  a  solution  that  moves  the  entire 
process  forward  toward  the  goal. 

When  parents  coach,  they  achieve  sim¬ 
ilar  results.  When  trust  builds  jointly 
between  child  and  parent,  the  parents’ 
leadership  relationship  with  the  child 
strengthens.  Coaching  helps  children 
develop  their  reasoning  and  problem¬ 
solving  abilities  as  well  as  their  com¬ 
munications  skills.  Coaching  helps  par¬ 
ents  develop  their  listening  skills  and 
their  ability  to  ask  questions  that  safely 
and  respectfully  cut  to  the  heart  of  is¬ 
sues. 

The  Coaching  Process 

Once  coaches  are  clear  about  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  they  are  ready  to  put  into  action 
the  coaching  process.  Four  distinct  steps 
are  involved  in  the  coaching  process: 

•  The  initial  meeting 

•  Assessment  phase 


•  Feedback  and  development  planning 

•  Plan  implementation  and  follow-up 
monitoring  and  consultation. 

Initial  lleeting 

The  initial  meeting  is  designed  to  set 
goals  and  expectations  for  both  the 
coach  and  the  person  receiving  the 
coaching.  What  does  the  entire  process 
look  like?  Who  will  have  access  to  any 
data  generated  by  the  coaching  (i.e.,  con¬ 
fidentiality)?  What  would  both  like  as 
an  outcome?  Flow  often  should  we 
meet?  Flow  should  we  meet?  Flow  will 
we  know  if  we  are  successful?  This  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  one-on-one,  or  may  involve 
other  appropriate  personnel  such  as 
bosses,  human  resource  personnel,  or 
senior  executives. 

Assessment  Phase 

The  second  step  is  the  data  gathering 
and  assessment  phase.  This  is  where  the 
relationship  of  trust  begins  to  build.  Var¬ 
ious  tools  may  be  brought  into  the 
process  such  as  360-degree  assessments 
(i.e.,  performance  feedback  gathered 
from  the  learners  boss,  peers,  and  sub¬ 
ordinates),  performance  reviews,  inter¬ 
views,  and  personality  instruments.  In¬ 
formation  is  gathered  from  multiple 
appropriate  sources,  including  the 
coaching  candidates,  peers,  coaching 
candidates’  direct  subordinates,  family 
members,  and  friends.  Typically,  Un¬ 
freezing  takes  place  during  the  assess¬ 
ment  phase.  Coaches  facilitate  Un¬ 
freezing  by  remaining  in  inquiry  mode 
and  allowing  change  candidates  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  old  behavior’s  effectiveness. 
Maintaining  confidence  and  privacy  are 
critical  to  building  an  environment  of 
trust  and  emotional  safety. 

Feedback  and 
Development  Planning 

The  third  stage  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
coaching  and  aligns  itself  with  the  Mov¬ 
ing  stage  of  Lewin’s  model.  Typically,  this 
involves  assessment  feedback,  building 
self-awareness  for  making  needed  be¬ 
havioral  changes,  and  planning  a  de¬ 
velopmental  path.  This  stage  is  where 
the  critical  skill  of  inquiry  is  required  of 
coaches.  This  is  where  the  individuals 
being  coached  need  to  assess  and  de¬ 
termine  their  own  weaknesses  and  cre- 
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ate  a  plan  for  building  effective,  alter¬ 
native  behaviors.  When  the  individuals 
being  coached  do  not  grasp  a  key  ele¬ 
ment,  coaches  must  continue  asking 
questions  about  consequences  and  de¬ 
sired  outcomes. 

Plan  Implementation  and 
Follow-up  Monitoring 
and  Consultation 

Support  to  anyone  attempting  a  change 
of  behavior  is  critical.  Different  people 
require  different  methods  and  levels  of 
support.  During  the  fourth  stage  of  the 

Perhaps  the  most 
strategically  critical 
aspect  of  effective 
coaching  is  that 
employees  are  learning 
how  to  eventually 
supervise  others  by 
using  the  same  skills 
their  coaches  used 
with  them. 

change  process,  and  remaining  in  in¬ 
quiry  mode,  coaches  probe  for  the  de¬ 
sign  elements  of  a  follow-up  monitor¬ 
ing  process.  What  kind  of  mechanism 
works  best  for  coaching  candidates? 
How  often  should  the  coach  check  in? 
How  will  the  candidate  know  that  the 
change  is  working?  Coaches  are  on  the 
lookout  for  small  changes  that  offer  small 
rewards.  These  small,  initial  successes 
build  change  candidates’  confidence  and 
sense  that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 


A  sound,  disciplined  follow-up  plan  is 
a  critical  element  of  successful  and  sus¬ 
tainable  change.  When  change  efforts 
fail,  all  too  frequently  a  lack  of  effective 
and  adequate  follow-up  is  the  root  cause. 

Consequences  of  Not  Coaching 

Many  years  ago,  as  a  young  Army  lieu¬ 
tenant,  I  learned  a  critical  management 
lesson:  your  direct  subordinates  can 
make  you  look  inept,  even  while  they 
are  technically  “doing  their  job.”  When 
specific  job  training  is  lacking,  employ¬ 
ees  follow  the  safest  path:  they  follow 
the  rules  to  the  letter.  If  they  are  well 
trained,  they  can  learn  the  subtle  dif¬ 
ferences  between  various  situations  that 
call  for  a  different  approach.  They  learn 
how  much  latitude  they  have  in  deci¬ 
sion  making.  They  understand  more 
clearly  the  boundaries  of  their  roles. 
Conversely,  they  can  accomplish  great 
things  once  they  believe  in  what  they 
need  to  do.  When  they  do  good  work, 
you  as  the  supervisor  look  good. 

The  coaching  relationship  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  the  expectation  of  the  su¬ 
pervisor  acting  as  coach  is  discussed 
during  the  interviewing  process.  From 
Day  No.  1  of  a  new  hire  appearing  on 
the  job,  supervisors  begin  looking  for 
behaviors  that  will  hinder  or  help  new 
employees  transition  into  the  working 
unit.  If  effective  coaching  is  introduced 
early,  employees  begin  to  fear  organiza¬ 
tional  change  less,  as  they  know  they 
can  depend  on  their  supervisors  to  share 
information  honestly  and  openly  with 
them  throughout  the  change  process. 

They  begin  to  trust  that  their  supervi¬ 
sors  are  watching  for  opportunities  to 
help  them  strengthen  their  performance. 
They  share  questions  and  concerns  more 
openly  with  their  coaches,  and  the 
coaches  learn  about  those  facets  of  the 
employees’ jobs  that  are  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult,  challenging,  or  rewarding.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  strategically  critical  as¬ 
pect  of  effective  coaching  is  that 
employees  are  learning  how  to  eventu¬ 
ally  supervise  others  by  using  the  same 
skills  their  coaches  used  with  them. 

When  supervisors  establish  a  coaching 
relationship  with  each  person  in  their 


unit,  they  can  begin  to  coach  the  unit 
in  building  unit  interdependence  and 
cohesion.  At  this  point,  employees 
within  the  unit  begin  to  consistently 
excel  by  handling  rapid  change  and  sup¬ 
porting  each  other  during  times  of  in¬ 
tense  work  demands  or  absences  due 
to  vacations,  illnesses,  or  separations. 

Assuming  that  people  understand  all 
facets  of  their  job,  that  they  are  all 
equally  skilled  at  all  facets  of  the  job,  or 
that  they  enjoy  all  facets  equally  are  un¬ 
realistic  assumptions.  Likewise,  assum¬ 
ing  that  your  direct  subordinates  un¬ 
derstand  what  your  expectations  are 
without  benefit  of  a  recent  conversation 
about  those  expectations — which  are 
constantly  changing  with  various  situ¬ 
ations — is  also  unrealistic.  Finally,  as¬ 
suming  they  will  somehow  “figure  it  out” 
without  your  help  is  wishful  thinking. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Behavior  that  falls 
short  of  expectations  will  continue  un¬ 
less  supervisors/managers  intervene.  If 
you  always  do  what  you  always  do,  you 
always  get  what  you  always  get. 

Perhaps  my  fired  colleague  was  a  poor 
“fit”  for  the  job.  Or,  perhaps  she  could 
have  enjoyed  a  rewarding  and  produc¬ 
tive  career  in  her  old  field,  but  we  will 
never  know  for  sure  which  is  the  case. 
We  do  know  that  the  organization  has 
to  go  through  the  expense  and  time  to 
recruit  a  replacement,  and  once  re¬ 
cruited,  help  that  individual  move 
through  the  learning  cycle  until  he  or 
she  masters  the  work.  That  could  take 
a  year.  Then  again,  if  the  individual  re¬ 
ceives  no  coaching,  it  could  take  much 
longer  while  history  repeats  itself. 

Supervisors/managers  who  coach  for 
change  lessen  the  pain  of  change  by  de¬ 
veloping  trust  that  creates  followers. 
These  followers  are  more  open  to 
change,  more  able  to  develop,  more  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  work  and  coworkers, 
and  ultimately  more  able  to  contribute 
in  the  future.  Isn’t  that  leadership? 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
questions  or  comments  on  this  article. 
Contact  him  at  Robert.  rue@hanscom. 
af.mil. 
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